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WAR TRANSPORT 


The problem of transport policy in war-time is like most war 
economic problems, one of securing the best distribution between 
urgent competing uses of a commodity in very short supply. The 
capacity of the transport industries was more than ample for 
peace-time needs, and these industries had for many years been 
showing the usual symptons of excess capacity. Technical factors 
such as the loss of vehicles, the blackout, the petrol shortage, and 
the loss of part of the labour force,"have, however, reduced both the 
tonnage capacity and the ton-mileage capacity of the industry, 
while the demand for transportation has definitely increased. It 
was recently stated that 100,000 more lorries and railway wagons® 
were needed, though unobtainable, to meet the excess demand. 
At the same time, the geographical distribution of the traffic 
density has changed, and the railway system, in spite of the 
expenditure of {6,000,000 on new works? to eliminate the main 


re a re 


1The Essential Work Order was applied to road haulage undertaking 
operating vehicles under ‘A’ or ‘B’ licenses and to ‘C’ licensed fleets under 
certain conditions, in Jan. 1942. : ; 

2 The average annual capital expenditure on ‘ New Works (Permanent Way 
etc.) ’ was about £7,000,000 from 1932 to 1937. 

8 There were 663,600 railway wagons and about 470,000 licensed road 
goods vehicles in 1938. 
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bottlenecks, is still overloaded at many points. The notorious 
congestion of docks and quays which resulted from an analogous 
redistribution of the traffic volume has been largely though not 
entirely overcome. 


A twofold problem presents itself therefore : firstly demand for 
non-essential transport services must be made ineffective, and 
secondly the available supply must be allocated to the best 
advantage. 

Non-essential transport services include both the transport of 
non-essential goods and the unnecessary transport of essential 
ones. To some extent the first group tend to be restricted part 
passu with the production of.these goods in accordance with the 
various measures limiting supply. But this is not true without 
qualification, as the attempt to maintain goodwill and wide- 
spread clientéle leads to intense efforts to keep a branded product, 
even in limited supply, before the public in markets distant from 
the point of production. And this may involve the operation of 
vehicles not fully loaded. Unnecessary haulage of non-essential 
branded goods, as was to be expected, has been and still is occur- 
ring. It is however a peace-time luxury which cannot be afforded 
in war-time, but its elimination is related to the problem of 
industrial concentration, rather than to that of transport policy 
in the narrower sense. 

Similarly, the efforts of retail shopkeepers to maintain their 
clientéles by extensive delivery services, even though these include 
a certain number of ‘ essential’ goods, also involves a waste of 
transport capacity precisely similar to the waste of labour which 
unrationalised retail distribution involves (i.e. that arising out of 
less than full capacity operation of the peace-time supply of fixed 
equipment). The practice is less serious than that of the long-dis- 
tance haulage of branded goods in that it does not involve a use of 
railway services or long-range goods vehicles, though it involves a 
waste of petrol which might be either used for long-range heavy 
haulage or stored. It is also a less difficult problem and has 
(very late in the day) been partially solved by the formation of 
retailers’ delivery pools.’ 

The transport of non-essential goods includes, of course, that of 
passengers on unnecessary journeys. ‘lwo principal groups are 
concerned, railway passengers and private motorists, but an 
important third group is formed by those not employed in war 


1 The adoption of this obvious and simple device for savi 
yet been fully enforced. The authorities Hate so far relied eld eehate 
calling on retailers to submit voluntary schemes by 21st February 1942, though 
the future use of the petrol ration as a sanction has been hinted at Hetailars 
have expressed unwillingness to adopt such schemes as long as private moto 
ists continue to be allowed to use petrol frivolously. 2 
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work who use municipal transport services at rush hours. So far, 
the Government has relied partly on propaganda of various kinds 
and exhortations to the public'to refrain from unnecessary travel, 
and partly on the direct limitation of ‘the supply of passenger 
trains as means of restricting the use of public passenger 
transport. The ‘ staggered hours’ schemes produced by negotia- 
tions between managements, ,work-people, and transport au- 
thorities in certain areas, notably that covered by the London and 
S.E. Regional Board, have proved effective in relieving congestion 
of local passenger services. The position of private motorists 
has become somewhat anomalous, in that they still receive a 
(diminished) basic ration of petrol while users of commercial 
vehicles receive no such basic ration and must pass a ‘ needs’ test 
before receiving a ration corresponding to the special allowance 
of the private motorists. There seems no valid reason for the 
continuance of the basic ration, particularly as no strong pressure 
has yet been put upon private motorists to compel them to give 
lifts to pedestrians waiting for buses and trams. 

The unnecessary transport of essential goods has probably been 
even more wasteful of transport capacity, as both railway wagons 
and long-range heavy road vehicles have been used for it. The 
main type of such unnecessary transport is the cross-hauling of 
goods, particularly of bricks and coal. The elimination of this 
waste of transport is, like the previous cases examined, related 
very closely to problems of the rationalising of production, since 
it depends to a large extent on the replacement of long-standing 
personally established market relationships between manufacturers 
or contractors and the suppliers of raw material by a more im- 
personal and rational series of relationships. An important 
Order issued at the end of October 1941 enables the Ministry of 
Food to give directions as to the route and time of transport of 
food and animal feeding stuffs. It is not clear how far these 
powers have been used. “ii 

lt is impossible to give precise or even definite quantitative 
estimates of the savings which might result from the restriction 
of cress hauls of essential and inessential (branded) goods, the 
rationalisation of retail distribution, the elimination of unnecessary 
passenger travel by train and private car and the general tightening 
up of the transport supply. The Deputy Regional Transport 
Officer for North Wales, speaking at Colwyn Bay in January 1942, 
said that a cut of 25% in the consumption of petrol, presumably 
by the British retail trade, would result in a saving of 10 million 
gallons! of fuel per annum. The abolition of the present basic 
ration of private vehicles might be expected to release about 40 

1 Roughly equivalent to rather less than 1.0% of pre-war total annual con- 
sumption. 
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million gallons per annum!. The recently announced increase in 
the number of private cars in use in 1942 over the number in the 
corresponding part of 1941 is disquieting. ; 

The organisation of the supply of transport services has been 
proceeding rather slowly since the beginning of the war. The 
operation of the four main line railway companies, whose nominal 
independence had become increasingly anachronistic and unreal 
in peace-time, has been to a great extent, though not yet com- 
pletely, unified. A Controller of Railways, who, it is satisfactory 
to observe, had previously been associated with shipping, was 
appointed in August 1941. The Central Wagon Control has done 
very valuable and effective work in the speeding up of wagon 
turn-round, though counts taken in the second quarter of 1941 
showed 60,000 wagons standing at destinations for more than 48 
hours, and rolling stock is being used with less regard to its 
nominal ownership. The operation of ‘ block trains’ has been 
introduced and has resulted in a considerable saving of shunting 

‘time. The talk current about this time last year of an impending 
complete amalgamation was not justified, and it is difficult to see 
what real advantage could be expected from it in itself which 
cannot be secured by rational operation of available equipment as 
at present owned. The fact that the utilisation of the railways 
is now not of any direct financial importance to them? should make 
this easier. In particular, it reduces one serious difficulty in the 
way of the optimum utilisation of the transport industries as a 
whole, namely the fact that the allocation of traffic as between 
road and rail is now of direct financial interest to one party 
only, and that not the more defensively entrenched party. 

The extension of the principle of direct hire to the road haulage 
industry has been regrettably limited in speed and extent. Only 
on 20th October 1941 was the long debated and much heralded 
Road Haulage Scheme announced, and final arrangements for its 
operation have not yet been entirely completed. Under the 
scheme 2,500 vehicles, in addition to those already affected by the 
Meat Transport Scheme in operation since the beginning of the 
war, will be directly chartered by the Minister of War Transport 
and be under his continuous control. This number (equivalent 
with the Meat pool vehicles to about 1% of the total number of 
goods vehicles in use in 1939) will not be increased unless exper- 
ience justifies it, and until the Minister has consulted the Advisory 
Committee. The terms of the charter agreement include a fixed 


+ Assuming an average of 4 gallons per month per car, being the average for 
February—July for a 10 h.p. car. 
* In that their revenue is in effect guaranteed. They are, of course, prin- 


cipally affected by the extent to which arrears of wear and tear may be 
accumulating. 
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standing payment and an addition for mileage operated. In 
addition, an organisation is to be set up alongside the Minister’s 
organisation and fleet to allocate traffic handed to it by the 
Minister’s organisation. This is the Hauliers’ National Traffic 
Pool, which, ‘it is hoped,’ will absorb the present Port Pools which, 
formed entirely voluntarily in the larger ports, did valuable work 
during 1941 in organising the available motor transport at the quays. 

The Scheme also includes a series of ‘ Defence Lines,’ to meet 
emergencies, and consisting of vehicles belonging to carriers (in- 
cluding “C’ licence operators) who agree to place their vehicles at 
the disposal of the Minister for the duration of the emergency. 

It is to be noted that the whole scheme is entirely voluntary in 
its origin and structure. It has been emphasised many times that 
the Minister and the industry are ‘ partners ’ in the scheme (though 
what this means is slightly obscure), and the inclusion of vehicles 
in any of the three groups is entirely voluntary. This may in 
fact turn out to be its greatest weakness. The Divisional Road 
Haulage Officer for the North Western Division said early in 
February 1942 that the response of traders to the request for 
vehicles for the chartered fleet had so far been ‘ deplorably ’ small. 
He denied that the rates offered were not reasonable. Dissatis- 
faction with the state of affairs in the industry was also expressed 
in January by the Chairman of the Burton and South Derbyshire 
Sub-area of the Associated Road Operators, who pointed out that 
an immediate and full response to the demands made on the 
industry was suggested by motives of both patriotism and ex- 
pediency, as organisation would have to be imposed from without 
if not developed from within. The call-up of vehicles under this 
scheme began on March 2nd 1942. 

The primitive structural organisation of the road haulage in- 
dustry has been one of the main difficulties in making an effective 
war-time organisation, as it was in securing effective co-ordination 
in peace-time. In contrast to the railway industry, almost 
entirely controlled by the four main-line companies, the 148,000 
‘A’ and ‘B’ licensed public road haulage vehicles were owned by 
about 60,000 operators, while the 365,000 ‘C’ licensed ancillary 
vehicles were owned by about 178,000 licencees. The average size 
of road haulage concerns was at all times very small, and had 
shown only a slight tendency to grow as the result of amalgamation 
and concentration of ownership. There were very few large opera- 
tors. The difficulty of ‘ co-ordinating ’ in peace-time the services 
and rates structures not only of the concerns of very disparate 
sizes inside the industry, but also of road operators as a group and 
the railway companies,! was found to be insuperable, and that of 


1 The rates agreements recently made between road and rail operators are 
useful but very limited in scope. 
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administration in war-time has not been any easier. The first 
requirement appears to be the amalgamation of road transport 
undertakings, the formation of local and regional holding com- 
panies seeming to offer a suitable means of achieving this. The 
ordinary shares in these concerns might be held by a national 
(Government) corporation, the preference shares by the existing 
operators. At any rate, a considerable degree of functional con- 
centration should be possible. * 

There is a tendency to suppose that measures originally taken 
for specifically war purposes must be inherently bad and un- 
desirable from a long run peace-time point of view. There have 
already been demands for the removal of all war-time controls 
after the war (although a clause in the Railway Agreement states 
that control shall be retained for a certain period after the war). 
The consequences are bad in two ways. On the one hand, in- 
ferior expedients are accepted as a fis alley in war-time, and on the 
other invaluable opportunities for long range reorganisation of 
certain industries are lost. 

That the railway industry will probably be nationalised after 
the war seems to be generally accepted. But unless the funda- 
mental difficulties experienced in the transport industry in the 
inter-war years are removed, this will merely transfer to the tax- 
payers the losses hitherto borne by railway shareholders. But 
removal of these difficulties seems to require a closer degree of ‘ co- 
ordination’ than has hitherto been generally discussed, and one 
involving the replacement of the twin pre-war principles of ‘ com- 
petition’ and ‘traders’ choice’ by the principle of allocation of 
traffic according to non-financial criteria. Certainly a _ re- 
organisation of the transportation services so as to obtain maxi- 
mum efficiency in real terms is required in war-time, and there is 
no reason why, thoughtfully carried out, this should not be of 
permanent value. 

At any rate, a state of affairs in which large quantities of petrol 
are still used by private motorists and retailers when fuel shortage 
is an important factor limiting the effective capacity of the road 
haulage industry, in which cross hauls by road and rail are not 
very drastically restricted and in which the adherence of the 
members of an important component industry to a very con- 
servative system of control is still left to their own discretion, can 
hardly last even ‘ for the duration.’ 

The Government must be quite the largest single buyer and 
seller of transport services and it might do well to exploit its 
monopolistic position in both markets to secure the establishment 
of a more completely satisfactory system. 


E. J. BucKatTzscu. 
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WAGES AND INCOME TAX 


There has recently been a good deal of discussion about the 
effects of the present income tax on wages and it may be useful, 
therefore, to try to get some idea of the amount which is involved. 
A rough estimate of the total income tax on wages may be ob- 
tained, along the lines described in a previous article,! but it should 
be emphasised at once that no very precise estimate is possible. 

The enquiries conducted by the Ministry of Labour show the 
average earnings of men in different industries in July 1941.2 
The separate averages for unmarried men and married men with 
0, I, 2. . . children are not known and so it is assumed, in the 
first place, that these are each equal to the general average. Most 
of the income tax evidently comes from single men, or from 
married men with no children, and in both of these cases we may 
assume that practically all incomes, in the industries supplying 
information, are above thé exemption limits. Then the dis- 
tribution about the average income, in each of these groups, will 
not affect the total amount of income tax, if we assume that this 
is all payable at the reduced rate. The amount payable by 
married men with children, which will form only a small pro- 
portion of the total, may be estimated from the general average 
income. 

The numbers employed in the different industries are not 
available after 1939. In July of that year, the total number of 
men employed in the ‘ principal’ industries of the Ministry of 
Labour’s enquiries was six million. -It seems probable that the 
number has not declined by very much since then* and so we 
assume that these industries employed approximately the same 
number of men in July 1941. The proportions of single men and 
of married men having different numbers of children are taken 
from the Population Census of 1931. aa, 

The total amount of income tax payable, at current rates, on 
the wages of men in these industries® is estimated, in this way, as 
£150—160 million perannum. This figure is likely to be too high, 
since the average earnings of married men are almost certainly 
higher than those of single men, so that the total is probably nearer 
£150 million. 

1 i : . 1, page 5. 

: Sees OAT nighriep beac Gazette, November and December 1941. 

8 In these cases, therefore, the amount of tax will be under-estimated. 

4 The total number of persons employed in all industries has increased (cf. 
the estimates given by Mr. Kalecki, Buttetin, Vol. 4, No. 3, p. 67), and while 
the proportion of men has declined, the proportion of people employed in the 
‘ principal’ industries has risen. . ; i? ; 

5 The main industries not included in the earnings enquiries are agriculture, 
coal mining and railways. 
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The amount of income tax payable in respect of women’s wages ts 
much more difficult to estimate, depending on the number who are 
married and the wages of their husbands, but it is probably a 
small proportion of the total, say about £10 million per annum. 

Thus the total income tax, on wages in these industries, may be 
put at roughly £160 million and the total for all industries, apply- 
ing the current rates of income tax to the earnings received in 
July 1941, at something like £180 million, or about 7% of the total 
wage bill. With a greater degree of assurance, the total income 
tax on wages may be estimated at between {160 and £200 million. 

This implies that the additional taxes imposed by the last 
budget (April 1941) would cause an increase in revenue, from wage- 
earners, of about {100 million in a full year, which compares with 
the Treasury estimates of {162 million as the increase for incomes 
below £1,000 per annum, and £231 million for all incomes.1 The 
latter estimates are presumably based on earnings in an earlier 
period, which would have further increased by the middle of 1941. 

It is not suggested that the estimate given here is very precise 
and there are a number of factors which, for lack of information, 
we have been unable to take into account. For instance, the 
number of men employed may be less than we have assumed, on 
account of the substitution of female and juvenile labour. On the 
other hand there has been some shifting in favour of the better 
paid occupations. 

But, assuming that our figures are approximately correct, we 
can combine these estimates for 1941 with those previously 
obtained for 1938 and 1940, with the following results. The 
averages shown below refer to the industries included in the 
Ministry of Labour’s enquiries and cover all workers (men, women 
and juveniles) employed at the respective dates. 


AVERAGE WAGES IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


Average Estimated Net Index of Index of Cost 
Annual Wage* Income Income Net Income of Livingt 


Taxt 
£ £ £ 
Oct. 1938 133 1 132 100 100 
July 1940 173 8 165 125 122 
July 1941 189 20 169 128 130} 


* obtained by multiplying the average weekly earnings by 50. 
¢ at current rates. e 


{ Ministry of Labour’s Index, with normal seasonal variation removed. 


Thus it appears that, in the principal industries, the average 
net income? of wage earners has increased, over these three years, 


1 Figures given by Captain Crookshank in reply to a Parliame tary i 
See The Times, 16 April 1941. s ee edabes aes 
ges ane estimates of net income, given here, refer to current incomes, less the 
income tax liabilities on these incomes, which are not actually paid till some 
months later. Insurance contributions have not been deducted. 
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by about 28%, or by slightly less than the cost of living index 
(after removal of seasonal variations). The latter, it should be 
mentioned, does not accurately reflect changes in the cost of 
living under war-time conditions. The average earnings of a 
family will have risen, of course, by more than this, because em- 
ployment has increased ; while average hourly earnings will not 
have risen as much. 

From other information, it may be affirmed that the general 
average over the whole of industry would have shown a rather 
similar change. 


J. L. NicHorson. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


The recently published Emergency Report No. 2 of the In- 
dustrial Health Research Board! supplies valuable statistical 
material relating to productivity of labour in time. It is difficult 
to obtain a fair picture of changes in individual productivity in 
relation to changes in the number of hours per working week, for 
three main reasons. First: A worker’s output depends not only 
on his physical capacity but also on his will. Thus a particular 
effort of will power can for a time bring about increases in hourly 
output in spite of a very considerable lengthening of the working 
week, as has happened in some instances in June and July 1940, 
after the collapse of France. Yet over a long period a worker's 
output is elastic only up to a certain limit, beyond which not only 
output per hour but, also, output per week tend to decline. 
Secondly : A worker is not always doing the same job. Even if 


WEEKLY Hours oF WorK AND WEEKLY OUTPUT. 


Group of.200 Men Workers in 5 Factories 
1 Dy 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Average Av.hrs. Av. hours Output} Av. hrs. Av.hrs. Output 
possible’ worked worked worked worked’ 
hours (% of Col. 

1940 per week 2) (Index) (Index) (Index) (Index) 
April 62.0 85.2 100 100 51.6 100 100 
June LESS) 86.5 121 125 61.0 118 121 
July 69.1 87.7 115 125 58.1 113 117 
August 69.0 83.2 109 119 SE} 105 109 
September 69.0 87.0 114 126 53.0 103 110 
October 69.0 85.2 111 125 54.2 105 114 
Novenber 67.0 86.3 110 126 53.9 105 114 
December 63.6 87.3 105 120 49.7 96 105 

1941 
January 67.0 82.2 104 113 53.0 103 113 
February 67.0 76.9 98 103 52.0 101 113 
March - 67.0 89.3 113 126 54.4 105 121 
April 62.0 90.0 106 124 50.5 98 115 


1 Hours of Work, Lost Time, and Labour Wastage. (H.M.S.O. 1942). 
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the type of his work remains practically unchanged, there may be 
changes in the method and organisation of production which affect 
his speed. Thirdly: A rising rate of labour turnover—inevitable 
under war-time conditions—is bound to have some adverse in- 
fluence on the rate of average output. 


To eliminate as far as possible these disturbing factors, the 
Industrial Health Research Board have studied the interrelation of 
hours of work and output on carefully selected groups of workers. 


The result of their inquiry is illustrated by our Table which, 
for two groups of workers, compares weekly hours of work and 
weekly output. The first of these groups represents 200 men 
employed at a type of work where the pace depends primarily on 
the men and not on the machine, while the second consists of five 
groups of workers from different factories, part of whom were 
employed on work which is highly mechanized, so that the 
worker’s top speed is controlled by the machine?. For our Table 
we have calculated the average hours worked per week as a per- 
centage of the possible hours of work during that week® and, 
further, indices of the average weekly hours worked and weekly 
output. It will be seen that the average weekly output of the 
group of 200 workers differed little in June, July, September, 
October, and November 1940, and, also, March and April 1941, 
while, except for March 1941, the hours spent in producing this 
output show a steady decline. Since in 1940, no changes in 
technique account for this decline, there appears to exist within 
the limits of the sample a close inverse correlation between hours 
of work per week and output per hour. According to the Report, 
output in January and February 1941 was affected by changes in 
the method of production and labour unrest resulting from the 
concomitant changes in the rates of pay. The figures for March 
and April suggest that some deterrent influence made itself still 
felt in March. Air-raid disturbances may have somewhat 
affected output in December 1940. In April 1941, about 12 per 
cent. less time was spent in producing the same output as in June 
1940. Moreover, from the output achieved by means of the 
excessive hours in June and July 1940, in response to the general 
appeal for more production, there must be discounted the decline 
in weekly output in August, due to the steeply increased rate of 
absenteeism. The improvement in September reflects the bene- 
ficial effect of ‘staggered’ holidays, which for this group of 
workers started in the last week in August and continued until the 
end of October. 


1 Ibid. Table VII, page 18, and Table IX, page 21. 


* The Report does not give the average possible hours per week for the 
second group. 
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Accidental disturbances which affect the figures of the first 
sroup are to a certain extent eliminated through combining the 
figures for five groups of workers from different factories.! These 
data are given in columns 6—8 ofour Table. It will be seen that 
the workers of this combined group produced the same average 
weekly output in March 1941 as in June 1940, although their 
working hours per week had fallen by 11 per cent. Throughout 
the whole period their average rate of output per hour increased 
continuously from roo in April 1940 to nearly 118 in April 1941, 
except for a slight relapse in December 1940. 


The rates of absenteeism, as reflected in the figures of column 3, 
seem considerably higher than the average rates of absenteeism 
obtained by the Committee from larger samples?, which we discuss 
below. These high rates, however, occur also in other small 
samples analysed by the Committee for the purpose of tracing 
the interrelation of hours of work and output. The explanation 
for this may perhaps be found in the definition of the term ‘ possible 
' hours’ ; in the one case, ‘ possible hours’ may refer to the maxi- 
mum time which the shift system would have permitted the group 
to work, while, in the other, the rate of absenteeism seems to be 
based on the actual hours which the whole body of workers decided 
to work. 


The rate of absenteeism during the normal working week of 48 
hours in May, June, and July 1941, is given in the Report? for 13 
factories employing 68,100 workers. The number of male and 
female workers per factory varied from 1,000 to 15,000, and their 
average hours per week ranged from 48.6 to 56.9 per factory ; the 
average over all factories was 53.3 hours. The lowest rate of 
absenteeism per factory was 3.6 per cent., and the highest rate 
II percent. The average rate of absenteeism per worker was 7.3 
per cent. The rate of absence without permission is given for II 
of the 13 factories, employing 49,100 workers. The lowest rate 
per factory was 0.8 per cent., and the highest 6.2 per cent. The 
average rate of absence without permission was 3.5 per cent. In 
this Table of the Report, no distinction is made between the rate 
of absenteeism of men and women, but in another Table,’ the 
sickness absenteeism only is surveyed of 32,562 men and 14,966 
women, from June 1940 to December 1940. For the former, the 
average weekly rate of sickness absenteeism per worker during 
this period was 2.5 per cent., while for the latter it amounted to 
4percent. Some further—smaller—samples indicate that the rate 
of absence for other reasons was also considerably higher for women 
than for men, partly, as the Report points out, because a number 


1 Apparently comprising of 855 men. ‘ 
2 Ibid. page 3, footnote. 3 Ibid. page 5. 4Ibid, Table II, page 7. 
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-of the women employed were unaccustomed to factory work and, 
partly, because of their additional burden of domestic duties.* 

It is interesting to notice that for both sexes, the rate of ab- 
senteeism tended to rise steeply on Sundays, in spite of double pay. 

The Report states that, in general, only the data relating to 
absenteeism during the normal week of 48 hours were available 
to the Committee, but that from samples taken in different 
factories it was found that when the hours of work were from 70 
to 75 per week the total time lost during the week was from 3 per 
cent. to 4 per cent. higher than the time lost during the normal 
hours alone; when the hours were from 60 to 65 per week, ab- 
senteeism increased by from I to 2 percent. There are thus clear 
indications that an increase in the hours of work beyond a certain 
limit leads to a rapidly increasing rate of absenteeism which, in 
the dovetailed process of modern factory work, is bound to have a 
serious disorganising effect. 

A special section of the Report deals with labour wastage, 1.¢ 
the proportion cf workers leaving a factory during a given period 
As it takes some time for a worker to get used to a new place and 
attain proficiency at a new type of work, the rate of labour turn- 
over can considerably affect the rate of output. For the last two 
quarters in 1940 and the first two in 1941, the Report gives the 
percentages of the number leaving each quarter, in relation to the 
number employed, for 10 factories (14 different groups) with a 
total of over 69,000 workers. The percentages per group were 
highest in the fourth quarter of 1940 (13.1 per cent. per quarter), 
and lowest in the second quarter of 1941 (6.7 per cent. per quarter), 
when the Essential Work Order, which restricts the mobility of 
labour, had come into force. For the four quarters together the 
percentage amounted to 42.7 per group. Considering separately 
those data which clearly distinguish between the labour turnover 
of men and women, we obtain two main groups, the one com- 
prising 5 factories with 21,604 male workers, the other 4 factories 
with 13,209 female workers. For the former, the annual rate of 
labour turnover was 27.4 per cent. per worker employed‘, while 
for the latter it was 70 per cent. The Essential Work Order 
reduced the quarterly rate of labour wastage in the case of male 
workers to 4.9 per cent., and in the case of female workers to 11.1 
per cent., in the second quarter of 1941. If this quarter can be 
taken as representative for the whole year, it would mean that 


1 It is known that also in peace time the rate of absenteeism of women 
tends to be higher than that of men. This is probably to some extent due 
to the fact that women factory workers are often not the main earner of the 
pet and, hence, less dependent on regular employment than a man with a 
amily. 

2 Ibid, Table X, page 23. 3 April 1941. 

4 26.9 per cent. per factory. ® 64.6 per cent. per factory. 
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the Order reduced the wastage of labour by about 28 per cent. 
in the case of male labour, and by about 37 per cent. in the case 
of female labour. 


In its General Conclusions the Report suggests that, in order to 
obtain ‘high and steady rates of output over an extended period, 
the weekly hours of work should generally not exceed 60 to 65 
for men and 55 to 60 for women, and points out in this connexion 
the beneficial effect of ‘ staggered’ holidays. Finally, the Report 
bestows praise on the good time keeping of the factory personnel, 
in spite of long hours, air raid disturbances and, often, inadequate 
transport arrangements. 


t. SCHULZ. 


SOME FEATURES OF BRITISH COTTON EXPORTS. 


The Influence of Changes at Home. 


In 1941 cotton exports were dominated by fundamental changes 
in the structure of the cotton industry at home as well as by the 
rapidly shifting trend of events abroad. Exporters were confronted 
with more new problems than ever before within so short a period. 


On the eve of the year 1941 that brought the closing of the 
Liverpool cotton market and the elimination of old-established 
factories, air blitzes on London and Manchester had destroyed 
textile goods worth millions of pounds as well as valuable records. 
Clothes rationing was introduced in June (1941) ; the system of 
quotas and allotments, and the authorities responsible for them 
changed repeatedly. 


' The export of cotton ranked in importance behind the require- 
ments of the armed forces and later in 1941 behind the urgent 
needs of the civilian population,and it was dependent on the surplys 
of cotton imports over these priority demands. The exporter never 
knew beforehand the quantities the Control could allot to export 
during the next manufacturing period, when he was to carry out 
orders received earlier. In February 1941, Sir Percy Ashley, the 
Cotton Controller, had announced that the Government would 
import only half the quantities taken during the previous season.? 
This reduction in supplies of raw cotton resulted largely from the 
need to economise shipping space. Consequently, in Spring 1941, 
not much more than half of the cotton industry’s capacity was 
used. In Autumn 1941 the supply problem was aggravated by 
interruptions in the delivery of coal to the Lancashire industry. 


1 Already at the beginning of 1941 commercial shipments of raw cotton 
were small, and from April 1941, Cotton Industries and Distributors Ltd. took 
over, on behalf of the Government all imports of raw cotton. 
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The shortage of labour had at the end of the year assumed such 
proportions that the raw materials available could not be fully 
used. The cotton industry at the beginning of 1942 was therefore 
declared an essential war industry, so that its labour supply could 
be improved. Shortage of labour, of yarn and of fuel alternated, 
and in some districts resulted in the average loss of 20 per cent. of 
production throughout the year. 


The American Markets. 


The fate of cotton exports was closely linked up with Britain’s 
general export policy. Historic events had split the year 1941 into 
periods with conditions differing widely in their effect upon British 
overseas trade: the passing of the Lease-Lend Bill in March, the 
Government White Paper on the use of the Lease-Lend Material by 
Great Britain in September, and the entry of Japan and U.S.A. 
into the war. 

The year had started with an intensified export drive, as exem- 
plified by Lord Willingdon’s mission to South America. On 5th 
January 1941 Mr. Oliver Lyttleton, then President of the Board of 
Trade, had broadcast a ‘ Buy British’ appeal to U.S.A. (and 
Canada), and three months later, in the House of Commons, he 
had emphasised the necessity of maintaining and extending ex- 
ports to U.S.A. The Cotton Board’s chairman, Mr. Raymond 
Streat, declared at the same time that ‘ Lancashire’s exports are 
still to be a vital factor in the war effort.’ Consequently the 
industry spent considerable sums in developing new designs, ex- 
ploring new markets, organising exhibitions etc. But shortly 
afterwards, owing to the cut in raw cotton imports, orders coming 
in from important markets could only be partly satisfied. 

Trade with U.S.A. had also been severely affected by the intro- 
duction of the British Purchase Tax at the end of 1940. For, 
owing to the rule of American customs authorities, duties are 
levied on the ‘ fair selling price of the articles in the country of 
production.’ Thus, the purchase tax had brought about an 
increase of one-third in American duties on Lancashire goods. 
Only goods not “ freely offered’ or produced exclusively for other 
than customers in the U.K. were not liable to this duty. 

With the coming into force of the Lease-Lend programme in 
March 1941 a turning point in the British export policy had been 
reached, although the need to earn dollars for commitments out- 
side Lease-Lend remained. In June 1941 Sir Kenneth Lee was 
appointed special representative of the Industrial and Export 
Council (creat~d in March 1941 instead of the Export Council) to 
U.S.A. in order to stimulate efforts for the furtherance of British 
exports. When three months later the Government published the 
White Paper on materials obtained under Lease-Lend, the cotton 
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industry again had to re-direct part of their efforts. The White 
Paper stated that no materials similar to those supplied under 
Lease-Lend were to be used for British exports, and that export 
trade was to be restricted to the irreducible minimum necessary 
to supply or to obtain materials essential to the war effort. Lan- 
cashire used during the season 1940-41 2.1 million bales of cotton, 
and may consume during 1941-42 perhaps some 1.3 million bales, 
650,000 of which originate in U.S.A. Of these 440,000 bales were 
delivered under Lease-Lend between March and December. 


The Far Eastern Markets. 


Apart from the weakened incentive and from increased obstacles 
to the shipment of manufactured goods, as brought about by the 
Lease-Lend mechanism, cotton exporters had, following the new 
trend in the export policy, to limit their markets according to the 
capacity of importing countries for payment in foreign exchange 
or in war essentials. Dispositions were disturbed by changes in 
the shipping position. There was no certainty as to which markets 
were still available or had changed their importance for the war 
effort at the time of delivery, or what kinds of commodities should 
be concentrated upon. At the end of the year, developments in 
the Far East threatened many of the remaining export markets 
and shipping routes and aggravated the shipping position. 

The outbreak of hostilities in the Pacific left many cotton manu- 
facturers with goods ready for shipment, in process of finishing or 
still on their order books. It is clear that the ports of Shanghai, 
Hong-Kong, Java and Singapore will, for some time to come, no 
longer count as outlets for British cotton exports. Shipments to 


TABLE 1. 
Exports oF Cotron Goops To FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES, 1938 


Yarn bleached & dyed.+ Piece Goods Finished Thread 


000 Ib. £000 Mn.Sq.y. £000 000 Ib. £000 
British Malaya — — 39 1,004 305 91 
Hong-Kong 34 5 Z 198 121 35 
Philippines — — 3 111 — — 
D.E. Indies — — 27 707 983 218 
China 19 3 2 91 59 17 
Australia 3,347 270 86146 3,922 558 190 
New Zealand — —_— Pei 745 147 46 
British India 1,739 147 293: 4,571 1,284 294 
Ceylon 18 ~402 
(1) Total 5,139 425 562 1S 3,457 891 


(2) Total British Cotton Exports 

123926" PEIZ789) 42,590 31,967 11,474 3,110 
{1) as per cent- 
ares (2) 39.8 Beye aly) 36.8 30.1 28.6 


1 Only 8% of unbleached yarn exports (in weight) were shipped to this area. 
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Australia and New Zealand will also be restricted to the most 
urgent war essentials, and those to India will not remain un- 
affected by recent events. The importance of lost and threatened 
markets may be seen from Table 1. ; 

About one-third of British cotton goods exports in value was 
sent to the Far Eastern zone, the largest proportion of goods being 
shipped to Australia and British India. Since the occupation 
of Holland by Germany in May 1940, the U.K. had taken over a 
large part of cotton goods-deliveries to Dutch East Indies, par- 
ticularly to Java. 


The Trend of Cotton Exports. 


No statistics aré available for current British cotton foreign 
trade by countries; however, Argentine imports of textiles are 
still published in this country. Since Argentina represented before 
the outbreak’of the war the largest consumer of British cotton goods 
on the American continent and the fourth largest in the world 
(after India, Australia and Germany), a comparison of total 
British cotton exports with those to Argentina will indicate to a 
certain degree how shipments to a non-sterling country, from which 
great quantities of essential supplies have to come, have fared 
since the outbreak of war. 


TABLE: 2. 
U.K. Export of Cotton Goods, Volume Total and to Argentine; Quarterly 
Autumn 1939/41 
Exports of Cotton Yarn Exports of Cotton Cloth 
(bleached & unbleached) 


: (1) (2) Ratio of (1) (2) Ratio of 

Period Total Argentina(2)to(1) Total Argentina (2) to (1) 
Index Index Index Index 

1939 4th qr. 100! 1002 ~=— 1.00 1008 1004 1.00 

1940 Ist ,, 116 93 .80 95 83 .87 

2nd ,, 81 80 99 84 84 1.00 

StGy 53 87 1.64 64 83 1.30 

4th 39 32 .82 45 32 71 

1940 Average 72 73 1.06 72 71 97 

1941 Ist qr. 35 29 .83 55 28 ey | 

2nd ,, 33 48 1.45 53 28 ek 

siaal a) 31 40 1.29 57 62 1.09 

4th ,, 25 53 2.13 67 79 1.18 

1941 average 31 42 1.42 58 49 -83 


1=23.1 milllb. *=4,076 packages; 1 packa 
07 : ge seems to equal about 250 Ib. 
but there is no standard size. The number of packages as given monthly in 
the ships manifests indicates, however, the trend of imports. 
= 338.7 mill. sq. yds. 4= 9,420 packages. 


Total exports of cotton yarn, after an initial rise resulting 
probably from pre-war commitments, fell continuously, although 
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the rate of decline slowed down during the first nine months of 
1941. With certain fluctuations, perhaps accounted for by the 
shipping position, and with the exception of the 4th quarter 1941, 
exports to Argentine followed this general trend. Cotton cloth 
exports to Argentina, if compared with the third quarter of 1939, 
had suffered more than total British exports of cotton cloth in 
four out of eight quarter years, particularly in the first six months 
of 1941. If we compare the averages of 1941 with those of 1940 
we notice an improvement of Argentire’s share in British exports 
of cotton yarn, but a decline with respect to cotton cloth. This 
discrepancy is largely due to the development in the second quarter 
of 1941, when exports of cotton yarn to Argentine were 48% of the 
standard period chosen, compared with 33% to all countries, while 
the corresponding figures for cotton cloth were 28% and 53%. 


In contrast to the uninterrupted decline in the total exports of 
yarn to 25% of the quantity shipped in the first quarter of the war, 
the export of cloth improved after it had reached the lowest point 
(45%) in the fourth quarter of 1941. The rate of recovery was 
especially—and with regard to all the circumstances mentioned—- 
surprisingly marked during the last six months of 1941. This 
comparatively high level can, however, hardly be maintained since 
from January Ist, 1942, cotton textile exports have been cut by 


50% of the allocation valid at the end of 1941. 


TABLE 3. 
Argentine imports of cotton goods, by countries, Quarterly. 


1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1941 1941 1941 1941 
4th ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
ar. ar. ar. qr. qr. qr. qr. qr. qr. 

in packages. 
CoTTON YARN 
from U.K. 4,076 
=100 93 80 87 32 29 48 40 53 
from Brazil 250 
= 100 42 57 42) 133 +> 284: 3808) 1,138250620 
from U.S.A. 685 
=100 173 300 445 155 3 42 148 300 
CoTTON CLOTH : 
from U.K. 9,420 
=100"" (83 84 83 32 28 28 62 79 
from Brazil 4,373 
=100 111 134 73 70 10 58 230 355 
from Japan 7,435 
=100 46 82 hoe wos 59 114 98.8 — 


1 There is no Argentine standard size of packages. U.K. packages are 
larger than those from Japan. : 

2 No permits for imports of cotton yarn from U.S.A. were granted during 
this period. 3 Two months only. 
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The International Position. 


The reduction in Argentine imports of cotton manufacturers 
from U.K. led to a sharp increase of deliveries from Brazil, U.S.A. 
and Japan. Since September, no Japanese textiles arrived in Argen- 
tina (Japanese vessels were obviously withheld for the coming on- 
slaught in the Pacific). In October 1941, Brazil, which normally 
accounts for about half of South America’s consumption of cotton 
goods, decreed an export embargo on cotton yarn, and U.S.A. 
exports may shrink again in the course of a full mobilisation of 
industry for the war-effort. Thus the third quarter of 1941 
represents a turning point in the development of international 
cotton exports, since those countries which had most benefited 
from neutrality while Britain was at war have meanwhile become 
belligerents themselves, or have to bear the effect of the extension 
of hostilities. 

Lately increasing quantities of cotton goods had been shipped 
from Brazil to Argentine and from India to West Africa. Since 
U.S.A. and the Central American countries have been involved in 
the present hostilities however, and the war is drawing nearer to 
South America,machines andtechniciansnecessary for the establish- 
ment of new textile factories are no longer available for other 
than urgent war needs. Therefore, the growth of the cotton 
industry in overseas countries which would impede the future 
possibilities of British cotton exports, has, for the time being, come 
to a standstill. From the end of 1941 exports and consumption of 
cotton goods for civilian purposes will shrink on an international 
_ scale, and thus the burden on the cotton export industry of war 

and post-war difficulties will be more equally distributed among 
the principal nations involved. 

S. Moos. 


DIARY 
THE BLack MARKET 


The attention of the public has been recently centred on the 
black market. While the demand for high penalties for the 
dealers and the customers involved is fully justified, it is also 
necessary to inquire what are the factors which make the existence 
of black markets possible. We may distinguish four types of 
what are commonly called black market dealings: (i) in goods 
unrationed and not subject to price control ; (ii) in price controlled 
but unrationed goods ; (iii) in rationed goods ; (iv) in coupons. 

The first category is rather a borderline case. If goods are 
neither price controlled nor rationed, dealings at very high prices 
may be only an offence against the Prices of Goods Act, which is 
in fact not very strictly applied. The abnormally high prices are 
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then a reflection of the ‘inflationary’ situation. If a system of 
comprehensive rationing is not in existence the money which 
cannot be spent on rationed goods is directed towards unrationed 
ones. And since these are in short supply, a rise in prices out of 
proportion to costs ensues. The same may be said of goods, price 
controlled but unrationed, with only this difference, that here 
dealings at prices above the level fixed by price control are de- 
finitely illegal and therefore the ultimate customer cannot in 
general acquire the ‘ overpriced ’ goods in retail shops. However, 
restaurants and hotels ave able to distribute such goods because 
the meals they serve are not price controlled. 

While black markets in unrationed goods are thus a direct 
outcome of the lack of comprehensive rationing, those in rationed 
goods are a result of defective functioning of existing rationing 
schemes. It seems that the control of producers and wholesale 
distributors of rationed goods is not sufficiently tightened up. In 
particular the system of cancelling food coupons instead of cutting 
them out makes it definitely more difficult to ensure that all 
rationed goods produced in this country or imported are sold only 
against coupons. Coupons should travel from retailer to whole 
saler and producer, and the deliveries to them by the Ministry of 
Food or the Board of Trade should be fully covered by coupons, 
just as they are paid for in money. 

Finally there is the black market in coupons, particularly in 
clothing. One source of the supply is simply forgery. This is 
encouraged by the fact that coupons are printed on paper which, 
it seems, is rather easy to imitate. Here perhaps is reflected the 
fact that it has still not been realised that coupons are really now a 
second currency, as precious as money proper. The second source 
of coupons for the black market are probably sales of coupons by 
people who do not use their full ration. To prevent this it has 
been proposed in this BULLETIN? that unused coupons should be 
bought by the Government at face value. This would also prevent 
another illegitimate activity, namely the selling by shopkeepers to 
their richer customers more than their ration out of the surplus 
left because the poorer ones do not use their ration fully. (On 
condition, of course, that retailers’ purchases are covered by 
surrender of coupons). 
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BLOCKED SAVINGS 


Suggestions have been made in the Press that the system of 
post-war credits may usefully be extended and that the demand 
for a ‘ wage policy’ may be implemented by blocking increased 
earnings due to increases in wage rates as savings. 


1 Cf. ‘ What is Inflation ?’? BuLLETIN Vol. 3, No. 8. 
2 ‘ Towards Comprehensive Rationing,’ Vol. 3, No. 12. 
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Taken as an anti-inflationary measure this proposal is a half-way 
house. Supplies of consumers’ goods will, the country is told, 
diminish in the coming months. Present spendable incomes will 
therefore exceed supply at present prices and prices of unrationed 
goods will tend to rise. If reduced supplies are distributed by 
extended rationing inflationary tendencies will be shifted to the 
unrationed sector as long as rationing is not comprehensive. The 
blocking of wage incomes in excess of present incomes will—on 
this count and other things being equal—reduce the strength of 
new inflationary forces but by no means eliminate the existing 
ones. If other things do not remain equal and the blocking of 
‘ extra earnings’ diminishes voluntary savings, the blocking effect 
on consumers’ spending will be pro tanto smaller. It is also evident 
that the method of blocked savings will lead to an inequitable 
reduction in real incomes when supplies are diminishing. 


To focus attention on the (mild) anti-inflationary effects of 
blocked savings should, however, not distract us from facing 
squarely the effects on production. This aspect was emphasised 
again in a recent Report of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure dealing mainly with man-power policy and output in 
Coal Mining and the need for fuel economy : 


‘ There is some resentment towards the payment of income tax 
and men are inclined to stay away rather than work one day or 
more for “‘ nothing”’ as they put it. Leaflets have already been 
issued to miners explaining carefully the amounts of tax payable 
and the post-war credits allotted to them... ‘In certain 
districts where new factories are coming into production the wives 
and daughters of miners are now being employed more extensively; 
and sometimes earn mere than the miners themselves. This is 
not conducive to harmony. A sense of injury is also roused be- 
cause the earnings of husband and wife are combined for income- 
tax assessment. The frequent rumours . . . of waste, idling and 
extravagantly high wages in other industries further unsettle the 
miner.’ 


These quotations bring out two points : 


(t) Immobilising earnings in excess of those of a standard 
period is equivalent to a ‘wage stop’ which stabilises spendable 
wages in various industries at a level imperfectly adjusted to 
the war-time changes in industrial activity. Miners’ wages, 
depressed before the war, have made leeway since, but cannot 
compare with wages paid in other ‘ essential’ industries. 
There seems to be no prima facie case why spendable incomes 
of miners should be fixed lower than those of others doing work 
of comparable skill and heaviness by blocking any improve- 
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ments in earnings they might obtain through wage adjust- 
ments. 


(2) In spite of leaflets and posters, post-war credits, like the 
new income tax, seem to reduce the incentive to work. At- 
tempts may be made to overcome this psychological resent- 
ment by crediting the amounts due in shorter intervals, by 
making them more tangible and visible (special savings books 
or cards), and, possibly, by permitting under special licence 
the use of blocked savings for emergency expenditure. If 
these appetisers do not promise success, the alternative seems 
to be to limit individual consumption of goods, leaving any 
excess of income free to accumulate in whatever form the in- 
dividual prefers, and giving him the psychological satisfaction 
of making and owning money or savings now. There would 
be no deductions from the pay packet (except income tax 
proper)and this may be a psychological incentive even though 
(and indeed partly because) spending on consumers’ goods is 
limited for everybody. This procedure has the additional 
advantage of being much more adaptable to variations in 
supply than the rigid blocking of excess incomes, and of 
making consumption independent of the relative scarcities 
in the labour market and other chance factors which deter- 
mine relative wages and relative wage increases. 

On the evidence of the Select Committee it might, therefore, be 
argued that the experience with post-war credits and their effect 
on workers’ effort does not encourage any extension of this prin- 
ciple in its present form. Whether the system can be sufficiently 
modified to overcome the existing resentment is an open question. 
Even if this question is answered in the affirmative, the blocking 
of ‘excess earnings’ (unless applied retrospectively) is neither 
sufficient nor adaptable enough to prevent inflationary tendencies 
in a period of falling consumable supplies, and is inequitable in 
incidence on different groups of workers. 


THE ESSENTIAL WORK ORDER AND ‘ UNESSENTIAL INDUSTRY.’ 


One of the most unfortunate mistakes arising out of the lack of 
planning is the treatment of so-called ‘ unessential industry.’ 
The Essential Work Order has, in the main, only been applied, and 
even there in a piecemeal and haphazard sequence, to war in- 
dustries proper, i.e. the expanding sector of the economic system. 
It was not applied to industries whose optimum size in war is 
smaller thanin peace. But these industries too, once the desired 
reduction has been achieved, become essential for the war effort. 
Unessential industries in the proper sense of the word must be 
completely eliminated. The reduction of the size of these in- 
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dustries should, moreover, be conducted in an orderly fashion. 
Labour productivity must be maintained at the highest possible 
level, because otherwise the maximum release of labour cannot 
take place. This line of policy has not been adopted in the past. 
Consequently we had the trouble in coal mining after the summer of 
1940, in cotton last autumn and at present the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure recommends the extension of the Order 
to coal merchants. It comes to the conclusion that delay ‘n un- 
loading of waggons and other difficulties, putting strain on the 
transport system and creating difficulties in local coal supplies, 
occurred on account of the lack of man-power. It must not be 
forgotten, moreover, that the discrimination between essential and 
non-essential industry creates a feeling of hardship and increases 
frustration in those industries which are not called essential. It 
is also unquestionable that the social insecurity in the latter has 
an adverse effect on morale. 


ToBacco RATIONING 

Stocks of tobacco leaf kept in bonded warehouses in the U.K. 
in each year between 1930 and 1939 were estimated to be sufficient 
for about two years of home consumption. The average annual 
gross imports varied with fluctuations in consumption, being in 
1931-35 214 million lbs., in 1936 271 million lbs., in 1937 269 
million lbs. and in 1938 346 million lbs. Tobacco leaf imported 
from the U.S. (about 70% of total imports in 1938) fell, however, 
from 253 million lbs. in 1938 to 108 million Ibs. in 1939 and 58 
million Ibs. in 1940.? 

Imports from the Empire and foreign countries formed 30% of 
the total imports of tobacco leaf in 1938 and 60% in 1939; no data 
are available as to these imports in 1940, but it might not be 
unreasonable to assume that they did not entirely make good the 
fall in American imports. The report of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company for 1941 states that there was a considerable decrease in 
stocks of leafin bond. They may nowconstitute about a year of 
home consumption. 

Supplies of manufactured tobacco and cigarettes have been 
maintained at the peace-time level and in some periods increased 
above that level. But demand has risen more than supply and 
retail stocks were uncomfortably low, at least in some parts of the 

1 End of year stocks in bonded warehouses in the United Kingdom : 

Stocks in bond in millon lbs. : 
7930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1934 1936 1937 1938 


463 455 435 437 445 463 491 503 581 
Estimated number of years for which stocks are sufficient : 
p 2} 24 24 2} 24 21/12 2920/12 Na2h 
(Imperial Economic Committee : Tobacco Intelligence, February 1939) 
2 ‘Tobacco,’ Journal of the Tobacco Trade, 1st November, 1941. 
* S. Moos, ‘ Prospects of the Tobacco Trade,’ Bulletin Vol. 3, No. 5, 
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country, where they were equivalent to only a few days’ or even a 
few hours’ purchases. This understocking led to partial rationing 
by some retailers, to queues, and probably to an increase in the 
number of smokers (buying originally for ‘ others’), and to un- 
certainties .of supplies to the regular smokers. Theoretically 
speaking this excess of demand over supply could be remedied 
either by increasing supplies or by 1educing demand. The ques- 
tion of supplies is primarily one of shipping and no data are 
available to show how far the present imports of tobacco (partly 
taken as by-load) strain shipping resources. 

If tobacco, a commodity taxed severely in relation to cost, is 
regarded as a semi-necessity conducive to speeding up the war 
effort, it might be considered desirable to maintain supplies at.a 
high level and to make only minor adjustments in distribution, 
for instance, by reducing the 560,000 odd sellers of tobacco in this 
country, and by introducing registration of customers. 

If it is considered that the supply situation will become worse 
some sort of rationing would be preferable to a haphazard dis- 
tribution. However, goods like tobacco, confectionery, toilet 
articles for men and women, are demanded only by a part of the 
population, according to age and sex. Any rationing scheme of 
these goods must therefore take into account the likelihood of a 
black market caused by persons who would acquire their share for 
resale. Tobacco rationing introduced recently in Germany did 
not make provision for this, with the result that non-smokers 
have begun buying tobacco and cigarettes for resale to heavy 
smokers. 

To remove these difficulties rationing of tobacco could be com- 
bined with that of chocolate and sugar confectionery, and perhaps 
alcoholic drinks. As these commodities could be considered as 
complementary to tobacco the danger of resale of tobacco by non- 
smokers would be considerably reduced. Prices of thése com- 
modities are controlled and a value rationing scheme could be- 
introduced without delay. The amounts spent in the year ended 
September 1941 on tobacco and cigarettes was Mill. £300, on beer, 
wine and spirits Mill. £415”. The value of gross output of cocoa, 
chocolate and sugar confectionery in 1924, 1930, and 1935 re- 
spectively was Mill. £40, Mill. £36 and Mill. £37 (Census of Produc- 
tion, 1935). Allowing for the cost of distribution and the reduc- 
tion in output since 1939 we may say that the retail value of 
chocolate and sugar confectionery was about Mill. £60 in 1941. 

The combined share of tobacco, drinks and sweets would thus 
be about 6—7 shillings per week per person (at present prices and 
output). 


1 ‘Economist,’ 14th February, 1942. ? ‘‘The Times,” January 21st, 1942. 
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